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Introduction 

There seems to he a growing awareness of the need to 
irecbgnize differences between younger learners arid .alder 
learners. Obviously, physical appearirices are uotable 
differences, exp:eriences of both are no t as noticeable b^^^ 
should be apparent i and, emotional differences ar> vafted 
ithus causing variance in iearning habtM-^^*^^^^^^ their 
reading habits a^e dls tinguishable* Older ie^raers w^i^l 
require reading materials (assessment and iLhs-tru^^^^ 
that ar,e comparable with their interest and/or experiences 
and emotional development. More specif:^^^ materiaif 
for older learners should be considered in accorJd with th 
reading habits , needs . and expectations • _ 

Even though this packet may be adapted fpf usabi^^^ 
with other level learners, i^ts JfXiib^ 

learners aspiring to **read most materiai writteh f or thre 
adult pojpulation. [These learners may^]... be found in classes 
in community or junior college, uriiyersity developmental 
reading and study skills centers-..." C^iggs and Scales;, 1978?) 
Their objective is generally the same:, to become an 
efficient reader • 
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Statement of PrToblem . ^ 

the purpose of this project was to develop and/ describe 
Assessment-Prescriptive-ihstruct CAP!) packet for 

older learner s^ experiencing reading difficulties • Specif icariy:, 
the obiiectives were tot acknowledge dif ferences between pider^ 
arid younger learners, delineate and describe an assessment- 
Instructional process, and identify assessment and iris true t^'ci^^^^ 
materials, / 

i - ^ '- ~ _ _- 

Questions ^ : 

T^he following questions: necessflHta^e^ tKe^ devSl^opmetft ^^^^ 

API.. - : , V 

1. How are older learners different from younjger learners? 
2t. How is the learning enviri)rimerit f or o-lder fea^^ 

different from younger learners? What characteristics, . 

traits , tasks , e tc. make them d^i^M^xetLtt 
3. Is there a need for an assessment-prescrip tive-lnstructlonal 



packet of material for older learners who- are experienc: 
difficulty with reading? 

4. What are the elements of an assessraent-prescriptive- 
instructional packet? Identify and describe. 

5. What reading materials (assessment and ins tvuctional) 

are appropriate for an assessment-prescriptive-instructional 

packet? 
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Elements of API 

Past practices have been to assess and instruct many 
older learners and younger learners with the same level 
material vheh it was assumed that their reading levels 
were about comparable. As sound as this approach may seem, 
it is an erroneous one. Older learners require materials 
written for older people. Furthermore, instructdrs of these 
older learners, must respond to them as though they were older, 
i.e., allow them to take on some of the responsibilities for 
their learning, talk to them in a manuier befitting an older 
person, demand that they follow through with prior commitments 

Older learners, unlike many younger learners are . able tiD 
articulate many of their interests, needs and desires for 
wanting to read. "One significaint characteris tier is that 
adults are motivated learners" (Hall and Cb:ley , 197^5) • 
Their experiences have presented life situations causing 
them to need to know how to read (Scales and Biggs , 1970 • 
Adults c^n talk about their learning styles and reading habl^ts 
which include reading strengths and heeds* ;While talking 
about their reading habits, they may suggest or discover 
possible improvement strategies. Oral conversatirpn then, 
is the beginning of the Assessmant-'Prescriptive-Ins tructipnal 
(API) packet. API flows from personal to formal, to informal 
data and on to interpretation p.f that data, then instruction. 
Specifically, API's personal data embodies: (1) reviews of 
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perceived Interests, (2) reasons for wanting or needing to 
ready, (3) reasons why the learner thinks that he does not 
read better, C4) materials read, or attempted out of necessity, 
(5-) ^approximate percentag^es of words identified (see Item 4 
abqye^) , (6) approximate percentages of materials read that 
were^..understood, C7) possible ways of improving reading 
ability, and (3) cdmiaitments ia terms of time and respottBibiiity 
that will be invested for reading improvement (see Figure I) . 

RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING ITEMS^: 
!• List your interests, 

2. List your reasons for wanting to leara to read bett 

3. List the reasons why you think you do not read better. 

4. List your reading strengths, i.e., what helps you to kripw 
what words are, or how do you know; what words are? 

5. List the materials that you have attempted to read,, within 
the past week, but of necessity or as recreatipri under the 
appropriate heading. 

Necessary Material Recreational Material 

6. Approximately, what percentages of the words within the 
materials were you able to pronounce? ^ * 

7. Approximately, what percentages of the materials read did 
you understand? ^ - - 

8> How do you think that you may go about improving your 
reading? 

9_> How much time per week will you commit yourself to improving 
your reading? 

Figure 1 Vz^:6on(lZ Vata ^om 



Secondly, formal data dealing with reading aBUlity is 
collecred and interpreted. Data of this nature is obtained 
with the aid of existant survey and/or purported diagnostic 
measures (tests) such as: Carver-Darby Chunk Reading. Test, 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test, Level HI, and 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test. 

(Prior to^ collecting data with any commercial measure, . 
one should take care to appropriately analyze the measure 
for its feasibility in the assessment process* Figure 2 
presents appropriate criteria for analyzing measures to be 
used in the API packet.) 

Informal data is as necessary as formal data. It should 
be compared and contrastesd with the formal data. Several 
approaches should be employed in the collection of informal 
data. One approach is to elicit sociplinguis tic and 
psycholinguistic data by employing miscue analysis (Biggs 
and Scales, 1978) . Another approach is cloze. The cloze 
technique has been found to be an appropriate and resourceful 
tool for collecting Informal data while incorporating 
introspection and retrospection. (Biggs, 1977). Selected 
materials for the cloze technique may come from such materiaa;s 
as: classroom instructional materials, newspapers, magazines., 
reference materials, household technical reading materials, 
etc. 

In addition to data collection API emphasizes appropriate 
Interpretation and use of collected data^^ These data 



NOTE: Respond to all of the following items. Your responses 
will present you with clearer views of the measures^ 
intent as well as- allowing you to make a better decision. 





about Its usability wath specific 


xear.ners • 


1.. 


Present your rationale for reviewing 


une uicctoujLc* 
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Name of Measure 
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Publisher of Measure 
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Publication Date 
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Number of Forms 
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T.avpI or Ranze of Measure 
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T^mA T^pquxred to Administer 
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Type of Measure - 
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n-r t!P Reading Abilities Measured 
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11. 


Comments about Norms 




12. 


Comments about Reliability 




13. 


Comments about Validity 




14. 


Comments about Items 





15. Comments f rom Reviewer(s) (e.g* ; cite reviewer (s) cite 
source and other helpful inf ormatioir)" 

16. List Strengths of Measure 

17. List Weaknesses of Measure (e.g. , construct, bias against 
learner) ' ' 

18. In view of the above informatxon,_ indicate how this measure 
will be used to support your assessment efforts. 

Flgure^ 2 C^Mtz^la ioK MdJi^VL^dA Anaty^l6 

(Adapted from Cronbache, L. E s s e n t ial s of P 5 y ch o logical 

Testing . NY: Harper & Row. 1970.) 
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interpretations are based primarily on instructor's knowledge 
of the reading process for older learners as well as the 
tests explanation of test scores. Usually, it is helpful to.: 
(1) list the scores, and (2) write out the meaning for each 
score next to the score. Finally, interpreted data is 
used to suggest such instructional techniques as the ReQuest 
Procedure, OARWET:, and Gloze. 

P2:ocedures for API 

Procedural steps for API can be varied, however, there 
are some basic concerns and steps which must be adhered to 
as far as planning for learners and implementing those plans. 
API accepts Scales and Biggs (1977) 'key concerns for 
instructors. They are: 

...(1) ongoing assessment of students ^ strengths^ 
needs, and interests; (2) productive learning 
experiences that include instructor-student, small 
group, and whole class interaction; (3) appropriate 
methods, materials, and management strategies....; 
and (A) evaluation df the effectiveness of the... 
management system. 

During the assessment process for older learners, 

instructors initially elicit from individual learners* their 

interests and personal reading habits by informally discussing 

as well as writing out the information on a Personal Data 

Form (Figure 1) and placing that information in the learners 

folder. Such information helps to guide instructors and 

learners to select appropriate assessment (see Figure 2 for 

criteria) and instructional materials as well as wake some 



determination about learning settings and experiences^ 

Second, appropriate assessment material is selected, then, 
administered to learners individually or in groups and later 
interpreted.. Prescripct:ions based on the interpreted data 
are then designed (written out) and presented to learners 
individually for developmental reading purposes. Once 
prescrip.tipns have been .dgsi^n^ji'^' and presented to the iearaers, 
-^it may be determined that a particular learner could best 
function by working with the instructor alone for the first 
J few sessions; af terwhich, he should be grouped with two 
oth^r learners for particular learning ex]^eriences. This 
type of instfuctlon should -n ot: be oyerlooked as some learners 
are not able to function in group settings immediately * 
following the assessment session. 

Third, notes £rom each session are maintained on a. 
record keeping form (Scales and Biggs , 1977) by the /learner 
and evaluated by the instructor. TKis form is kept in the 
folder along with the Personal Data Form and prescriptions 
designed to help the learner overcome weak, areas in reading. 
Each session is a continuation of ^ the assessment, prescriptive,^ 
ins true tl:onai process^ Note: Management of this process 
by the Instructor is a key factor that should be worked 
through carefully if the inaximum amount of learning is to 
take place. The following listed steps for instructor, and 
learner are intended as guidelines for managing instructional 
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sessions* 

A . Steps for the instru<:tor are : 

1. Prepare* the Personal Data Form (Figure 1). 

2. Prepare the record keeping form (Scales and Biggs, 1977) 

3. Select some commercial and non--coiamercial assessment 
measures (Appendix A) 

4. Analyze all commercial measures with the aid of the 
criteria suggested in Figure. 2. 

5* Select some reading materials for older learners 
(Appendix B) • 

6. Obtain manila folders and other accessory tools for 
ins tructional se ttings . 

7. Work through the Personal Data Form with learners. 

8. Administer assessment measures. 

9. Interpret data from assessment measures, e^.g., write 
out the meaning of each score and apparent significance 
of observed behaviors. 

10. From the collected data list the reading streng^ths 
needs. 

11» Devise a prescription for the learner (see Appendix C 
for an example). 

12. Guide the learner through the pfescription (^ee Appendix 
D for suggested instructional techniques). 

13. Evaluate the effectiveness of the prescription as it 
relates to learner achievement. 

/ 

14. Write new prescription for learner. 
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15. Henceforth, the procedure is pngoing, i.e., assess, 
prescribe, instruct, evaluate, and so on. 
B. Steps for the learner are ; 

1. Discuss and/or write in-responses to each item on the 
Personal Data Form. 

2. Work through the selected measures according to instructor 
instructions • 

3. Review with the instructor data from the measures and 
Personal Data Form, 

4. Talk and identify with the instructor- primary reading- needs. 

5. Take a developed prescription and work through it with 
the aid of the instructor, 

6. Record progress made with the prescription on the record 
keeping form, 

7« - Submit prescription and completed work to iristructor for 

ey£*l nation. ^ 
8. Review notes recorded on the record form, then procee.d to 

work through the next prescription. This process th%n 

--"If f 

becomes continuous through to satisfactory functioning. 
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A, Assessment Measures 

Several informal and formal measures are available for 

use for older iearnets, among thos^ found to be most useful 

for API are- presented as follows: 
1. Reading Miscue Inventory (RMI) 

.......the ^RMI examines, the. way^in which .b.o.th^ia . 

processes and thought processes function in the 

reading act , • • •It can- aid. .[-inl-^^-i^tctrmin^^^ Jihe 

varying causes of a reader * s miscues , can pinpoint 
specd-f^ic^and^r^epetl-ve'^pr6bXems^5^^ 
them from dlrff lenities which are caused by the 
— ---"-organl-ffatl^on^^or^content^'df^he^rea - 
(Goodman and Burke, 1970). 

During the reading act miscues are made when the reader's 

response differs from the written material* It may be 

assumed within the RMI context that this type of deviation 

Cmiscue) was due partly to the reader *s- language and partly 

to the written iaaterial. For example^ th*e reader probably 

read the way he read because his language structure helped^ 

him to predict the contents of the written material. This 

bit of information could guide an instructor into finding 

or devisi'ng learning experiences that would help the reader 

b egd-n— to— r-e c p gniz e--dif-£ex.e nee s^mang^ahguage^ s . trj u .c JuiXejg^jai 

subsequently deal with those differences. Although, this 

would probably not be possible if the instructor were unaware 

of the importance of miscues. Several kinds of miscues 

may become evident during the reading act, among those are: 
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aubstltutlons, omissions,* dialect variations, language structure 
variations. An .instructor, using the RMI could qualitatively 
analyze and evaluate mlscues. for indepth understanding of 
learners' reading behaviors. The evaluation might prasedt 
the notion that the miscues were cued -by the learner's language . 
and thought which he brought to the reading material. 

API includes mis cue analysis as one of its major 
assessment endeavors. 



' *A caution. Even though siibstitutjLon^^^ ^ 
are recognized as miacues; API users wi'II" w arit-~r5--^r eiffeffilrfex 
that some so-called substitutions aiad omissions, within 
words are language structure derived. For example, 
pronouncing the word park as pauk may not be a substitution 
but a language pattern variation. -Also, pronouncing, the wo 
called as call may not be an oiaission at the end of the wor 
but a language pattern variation. Id a particular language 
pattern, pronouncing ed is not a part of the language patte 
so it should not be counted as an omitted .element; ;i.t. was^ 
never there. Not being there is much different from betng 
omitted. 
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2., Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test CSD RT") » Level III. 

"This test views reading as consisting of four sets 
of subskiils: comprehension, vocabulary, decoding, arid 
rate- (Karlsen, et.-al., (Figure 2 should, be used for 

analysis of this test). The items developed for these areas 
may be considered appropriate for many students and • 
inappropriate for others. For those students identified as 
inappropriate or whose background does not match the content 
of the test; it may proVe to be a better measure, if the ti-me 
p^exiAd^f or .takJLng._^ test was; extended in order to accommodate 
their lack of familiarity with the content and. their reading 
behavior. For instance, particular test items: may have the 
learners reading about such my thoXogical characters as Zeus 
and his brother Pluto and their endeavors to rule heaven and 
earth, and the underworld (land o£ the dead). A learner who 
is familiar with these characters would ]?^robably fair better 
or take less time to read and understand the content of the 
material than someone who is not. iamiliar with the content. 
The learner who is unfamiliar with the content is likely to 
utilize more reading strategies than the other learner, in 

th5r~Frin5raT"fia^^^^ 

meanings from contextual clues.. Even though iC is realized 
that extending the time would invalidate parts of the test's 
.acQring. .p.r.0-ced;u.re.3..,_ API users would probably have a bet t er 
profile of learners reading abilities - and that is what is 
heeded. 
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SpRT does^ not measure, study- type xeading, e*g* , 
adjusting reading rate and thinking while reading* By 
allowing learners more time to read passages from SDRT^ 
API users may be able to postulate that many learners 
thought to be poor in comprehension or scoring in the stanine 
3 range can comprehend as well as learners in the stanine 7 
ranges- So in lieu of presenting— learners A^rith- ex^ 
say literal comprehension, instructors may wanr to present - 
p^'i:-tl"cirraT'^s*txrdy-^re'chiai:q^^^^ — A-f-t^r^-a eve-rai 
irisVrticT^^ 

SDRT may be administered to the learners • 
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3. Carver-^Darbv-Chunked Reading Test CCDCRT) 

The CDCRT was designed for use with mature language 
users.> such as thpse persons designated as high s-chool^ 
college and adults. It is different from other tesfs in 
that It "indicates comprehension at the sentence or thought 
level, i^e., every sentence has at least one test item whi^ch 
indicates informatioiT^tored Vr tTiougR^ unders tddd**^ (Car^^er , 
and Darby,. 1972). More s^pecifically,. sentences contain c|^unks 
of information. A chunk can include fxom one 'to fXve related, 
.words within a sentence. 

Advantages of CDCRT for API are suiamarized as -follows 
(Carver and Darby, 1972): 

1. It purports to measure information gained from reading 
a single paragraph by an individual • 

2. It testa comprehension at the sentence level* 

3. It has validity of individual differences In reading 
comprehension. 

4. It seems to be the only test which provides scores at 
the efficiency, accuracy, and rate levels in reading • 



ERLC 



Th'e^E"f^drcd*en'cy-^scor:e:v-v%-dni'eorpa^ — ^s-t-uden-t^s*--^ — - 

accuracy of storing information or understanding though rs, 
and his rate. That is, the total number of corfectiy 
identified chunks is Influenced by the number of Items 
attempted, as well as th§ accuracy with which the student 
identifies incorrect chunks.. Th'e Accuracy score is the 
percentage of the items attempted which Che student 
answered correctly. The Rate score iS the last item 
attempted (p • 4)^. 

Although all three scores should be analyzed together to reflect 
reading weaknesses; the Efficiency score appears to be the inost 
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important because it reflect those reading attributes which 






practitioners desire to improve i That is, for a student to 






be an efficient reader he must read at a rate that is not so 


-i 




fast that little is retained nor so slow that little 
information is stored relative to time spent (Carver and 


4 


r '/ 


Darby, 1972) • 






API sf dppor ts the use of the ClTCRT wiCK d^Idef mature T^^^^^^^ 






language users as one of its purposes ist to identify or 




assess meaning obtained from reading individual .sentences 




as well as paragraphs. CDGRT seems to be the only valri4^ 






measure available to accomplish this goal* 






4. Informal Assessment Inventories (lAI)' 

These inventories are similar to the traditional 
Informal Heading Inventory CIRI) in that a learner's reading 
JLev.els iaay be approximated and decoding skills may be checked. 
To approximate or establish reading levels of ma terials ARI 
suggests the application of at least two readability formulas 
to .the material selected for reading* By appx.oximating 
readability of materials, ins truct or s may- abetter -sal e 
^reading.^m.a.t.exlals. JLox^Aej^rn^^ 
from, several sources, er.g. , novels, newspapers;^ textbooks 
Cbiology, history, social studies etcO* The reason for 
this variety of materials is so that learners will have some 
sense of their reading behaviors wi^th different types of 
materials-. For example, they may find out that they read 
novels faster than a history textbook, or the newspaper 
faster than the social studies textbook. Hence they will 
want to begin thinking of their reading rates in terms of 
»*very rapid," "rapid," "average," and "slow and^ careful*' 
CThomas and Robinson, 1972). 

" lAI does have an oral reaaang-^componen't'^trd 
reading component. The oral reading component may be used 
to check learners reading behaviors, e.g., memory of material 
via retelling, language usage during retelling, receding. 
The silent reading component allows learners the private 
opportunity of interacting with written material during an^ 
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jinlrtterrupted .peribd of time and presenting understanding 
of the material through pre-determined criteria in a 
pre-determined manner; Pre-determined criteria may be 
questions to be answered and/or problems to be* solved 
from the material. Pr e«?*det ermined manner may be writing 
answers to questions, talking to someone about what was 
read, manipulating parts of an item to present 

General likenesses and differences between the oral 

lceTdl^ig''^sec'H^n^£^^ 

the IRI may be observed through the steps presented in 
Figure 3. - 

The silent reading parts of the lAI and the IRI are 
about the same as for the oral reading paf:ts». Exceptions- 
are noted in steps three and four. Instead of reading 
orally the learner will read silently for both lAX and IRI^ 
While the IRI generally focuses on responding \to questions 
and occasionally retelling; the lAT always makes use of 
responding to questions, retelling and an additional element 
performing tasks to demonstrate understanding of material 
read. ' ' 

As presented, parts of the lAI overlaps with' the IRI 
and reaches into the RMI. Hence, a combining of some 
elements from existing techniques plus additiohal elements,. 
Biggs (^977), through her research, supported the use of % 
combination of assessment techniques during the„ assessment 
session with learners in order to obtain an appropriate 
diagnostic profile. API encourages the combining ot different 
assessment techniques to assess learners reading behaviors* 
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lAI (Oral Section) 
Materials ar^e selected 
£ram^ several areas. 
Criteria for evaluation 
is determined, e.g., 
questions are devised, 
directions for presenting 
concepts are. developed. 



IPvI (Oral Sectipn) 

1. Materials are selected 
from one area. 

2. Questions are devised ♦ 



5. 



Learner reads orally and 
instructor codes miscues. 
Learner responds to criteria 
devised to elicit understand- 
ing of material read, e.g., 
retelling, manipulating items,. 
drawing maps. 

Instructor both quantitatively 5 
and qualitatively evaluates 
responses to criteria and 
estimates the manner in which 

_tli.e^^adiiig_pxo.aasj3_JLujnjc.ti^^^ 



3 . L earner reads orally and^ 



iu^£ructdr coides. err6r8^> 
Learner responds to 
questions. 



Instructor marks questions 
right or wrong and 
determine an approximate 
reading, level for learner. 



during the reading of the 
material. 

Figure 3 OjloI Se,ctlon.i> 0^ TAX S IRI 



ERIC 
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5 • Cloze Techhlque' ^-^ 

Cloze is a readability technique that may be used 
to esitablish readability of reading materials* Its construct 
is pna of simple deletion of words within the- text. Bver.y 
5th word, 8th word, or lO.th word may be deleted f rom. sele^cted 
reading passages*^ The reader reads the passages and f^llf 
in the exact missing words in an uninterrupted settihgi 
,l!i^ex_t_Jbh e _.i_ns t th e responses and tabulate^^ the 

re s uits -C'B ur me i s t e r^— 1 9-7 4 )*»^ ^ . . . . . 

Biggs (1977) suggests that a mprr^ ficient way of 
using cloze is to utilize introspect: iop *nd retrospection in 
the pro cess • Introspection in cloze would require the 
reader to orally tell why a particular response was selected 
for a parti'cular blank space at the time of selectioni while 
retrospection would require the reader to talk about his 
responses upon completion of the entire passage. API 
supports the use of introspection and retrospection in the 
cloze technique as it does help to present a more sensitive 
way of determining how the learner may be using his 
experiences and knowledge along with the written text in ~ 
order to gather meaning from the printed passages. 
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Student Materials 

-Continuously, materials for students ^ar.©, being publishe 

Presently, there is a voluminous amount on the marRet. 

Instructors, then, should charge themselves with the 

responsibility of being selective enough to choose materials 

that are appropriate for their learners. Follow^ ?£^? 

materials that may be useful. This list is not intended to 

be^ciimP-jLeitAJttu t. s ug g t i.y_Q a s to t h e ^ tyjf es o f ma t e r i a 1 s thai: 

are avad-Lab-le.— - - 

Adams, Rpyce and John Bigby. Hoy to Read the Humanities ^ 
Illinois: Scott, Foresmah and Company^ I969* - 
("This book, • •shows the college student, h^^^^ ?P Sake the 
necessary reading style adjustments.. It^ introduces ;him 
to. ••four steps that are basic to fgood. reading habits - 
Exploring; Checking the Vocaburary ; Ahaiyzin^^^ for 
Comprehension; Synthesizing for Understahdixig. ") 

Baldwin, Woodrow W. , ed. Readings in Business . Prdyidence: 
P.A.R. Incorporated, 1974. 

("...designed to take that student who is well practiced 
in general readings arid provide him with a reservoir of 
business readings. •." There are' co^mprehensipji questions 
and vocabulary exercises •) 

Carman, Robert A., and Royce Adams^ Jr. Study Ski^Lls; 
A Students Guide for Survival . NY : John" Wiley & ^ S ons , 
1972._ 

(The piftpose of this book is to provide assistance in 

JLeaxnXag— the-^o^lipwdLng— b*aai-c — academl : c-,s ; kd^iL3. ; ^r. e a d iag. 

writing, listening, remembering, note-taking, and 
test-taking. "The book can be used by ah individual In 
self-study or as a text in a formal study skills course. 
College freshman or those wanting to succeed in college 
should find this book quite helpful.) 
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Carter, Homer L. and Dorothy J* McGinhis. Reading: A Rev to 

Academic Success , Dubuquetr^Wm. C. Brown Cpmp>ny PublisK?TS> 
1970. 

(This book describes a number of academic areas and provide 
directions on how to develop those areas. For example, 
"students will find information on-such^ areas .as "Lear.nirig 
to Cbhcefiticate" and "Learning to Read Creatively*" 
Following each section is a guided-activity- The activity 
specifies the "Aim" of the activity, suggests the ty.pe 
of ^'Materials" to be used and the "Procedures'' to be 
followed.) 

Cpnlin, mry L . - Vocabulary Modul'e > Boston: Houghton Mlf-M-l^^^^ 
1978. 

(Contains different content-area readings of high interest 
to adults. It stresses two principles: "(1); the variability 

determlnin^^^ the meaning of a jwrord wdtthi^ it s c p n t ex t an 4- 

C?) tbe ilipbrtance of tranVferrin^g '^th taught 'tpr" 

the different content areas* ) ^ 

Diederlch, Paul B. and: Sydell T. Carlton^ Vlocabul^ry for 
College (series) (2nd. .Ed.) . NY: Harcourt; Brace 
Jovanovich, Inc., 1973. 

(This series is a set of drill exerclsjes on words from - 
dllferent content areas. High schoal j„uhibrs and c^^ 
freshmen were instrumental in helping to select these words. 
The purpose of the series is to enable students to read 
and understand more difficult. books .) 

Evans, Bergen. Chapters^ Provldexice: Jamestown Publishers, 
1973. 

("...offers a literary approach to reading efficiency ." 
The text includes chapters from fifteen different books^ 
of various literary ty^pes with comprehensidh questions 
and discussion guides.) 

Gilbert, Doris W. Breaking the Reading Barrier . Englewpod 

Cliffs: Prentlce-Hall, Inc., 1959./ 
^ -"T ' T'his b oo k is. , .d es i gne d ' foir^>^lreye-r^gryd±Trg-rtr3 — 



taught-ln reading classes and cllhlc3>^::in special 
f reshman groups and adult education centers.,,^ and In 
certain industrial and extension classes." It. presents 
exercises in vocabulary building, sentence reading, 
paragraph reading and rapid reading* )- 
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Hodges, Raymond W\, et. al- College Word Study > Providence; 
PiA-R» Incorporated, 1974. 

("The primary purpose of this book is to develop the writing 
^y.PAaJ) Alary of. the student/" It presents lessohS: in 
vocabulary building through specialized vocabulary words, 
Worda come from such areas as ecology, geography^ computer,, 
space, retailing and archaeology.) 

"Materials '^f or General Public" 

Several novels^, newspapers, magazines., relerence and, - 
tnf o rma tional ma t er i ais w:±t ten. JE or adults .ax:e. .appx9PX#a te^ 
for many reading activities* 

McGraw-Hill Basic Skills System; Toole- for. Lear ning Success. 

N-Y-:— McGraw-M-M— Boak^ — — L .,., > .T . . . : ; — — 

C". •.the. . .System is aimed at cbl-lege-bound high sch^^^ 
— s f uH'en t s r^^^ 3 WiW ^ c olTegir^a'n^d^t^^^^^ ^ ^ 

need to improve those skills necessary for academic 
success." There are diagnostic tests for six sfcili 
areas - study skills, reading, vocabulary:*: speliittg> 
writing and mathematics. Instructlpnal m^^ (tapes 
and student books) af e 'packaged^ undeir such Keadlngs^ as:; 
Study Skills; Problem Solving; Listening and. Note-taking^ 
Lib^rary and Reference Skillis^) 

Norman, Maxwell U. and Enid S;. K.„ Norman. How to Read and 

Study for Success in College C2nd ed.). NT: Hdl^t, Rlnehart 
and Winston, 19 76* 

CThis book has "incorporateld] practical reading and 
study techniques not only for the recent high school 
graduate but also for the returning student and the ' 
veteran It emphasizes organization of school li^fe and 
stresses the basic skills needed for efficient reading^,) 

P auk , Wal t er . A STciXI at a^^Tlme 
Publishers, 197S» 

(This "series consists of ten booklets, each concentrating 
OTi~a-^d±f*f'exeni: — readdnig^^ci^mp'rehen-sion— s4ol-l^^ — Xhe— readl4X 
level start at approximately grade nine> Accompanying 
each passage in each booklet "is a single comprehension 
question designed to develop the one, specific skill of 
that booklet.") 

Pauk, Walter, Six-Way Para^^raphs . Ptovldence: Jamestown 
•Publishers, 1974 • 

("..♦contains 100 passages for developing the six esse nt:lal 
categories of comprehension. . ♦The reading levels*. .range 
from grade 6 to grade 13>")* 
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"Reading Comprehension^ " published by the new York Times. 

(Th-is^ , packet of materials presents reading comprehension 
skills that can be developed and reinforced thxpugh the 
use of the New York Times. Instructions to thia teachers 
as weli as objectives and skills are presented.) 

Sack, Allen, Jack Yourman. How to Develop a College Level 
Vocabulary . NY: College Skills Center , 1968. 
(The aim of this book is to help students learn roots 
and prefixes and words that are formed from those 
prefixes. The authors note that "vocabulary work is ' 
necessarily tine- consuming , " bo students: should :piaa 
to spend an appropriate amount of time if they are to 
improve their vocabularies...) ^ -^.-^ 

Selections from the Black , 19 74 (series) ; Voices, f rbm^^the 
Bottom , 1972 (series); and Topics for the Restless ,, 1^^^^ 
Cseries). Providence: Jamestown Tub lisHers. 
(These series are different in content but span the same 
reading levels (6-12) and reading skills.: \comprehension > 
vocabulary, word meaning, phonics and study. The type 
of content is reflected in the title o£ each , series. ) 

Shaw, Phillip B. and Agatha Townsend. College Reading Manual . 
W: Thomas- Y. Croweil -Gov , ^gs9:i-^ — v. : ; :^ 

("This manual is designed to afford training in the basic 
reading skills ...[ I t] may be used both for improving 
general comprehension and for emphasizing particular 
comprehension skills.") 

Stauf fer^ Hilda. "New Materials on. the Market^^ Journal, of 
Reading . 21, February 1978, 426-444. 
(Stauff^.r presents a compiiatlon of relatiyely new 
instructional materials. The materials were not evaluated 
by her, simply listed and catagorized according to. title 
and publisher, ty^e of material, reading difficulty, 
interest level and skills developed. The reading difficulty 
and interest levels range from kindergarten through 
adult) . ^ 

The Kaleidoscope Readers . Reading: Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Co., 19 74. 

(This series is designed for students in grades 7-12 
who are reading below grade, level. "There are eight books 
in the scrie.-5 ranging from a reading difficulty level of 
second to ninth grade." Skill areas are: word attack, 
vocabulary, comprehension, and study skills:. ) 
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The Opportunttv for Skillful Reading , Series . Belmont : 
Wadsworth Publishing Co* , Inc., 1972. 

(This series is designed for students in college reading 
programs. It is appropriate for lab use as each book 
does deal with a different skill area and it is drill 
ori^ntedi) 

Troubleshooter I in the Classroom (series) and T r o ub ies h 6 ot er. 
II in the Classroom (series)* Boston : Hough ton Miff lin^ 
' Co. / 1975. 

(Troubleshpoter I helps students learn, ^Ite basic language 
skills. They may begin with sounds o-f letters, then 
develop word attack skills, build vocabulary, analyze 
sentences and paragraphs, and finally practice Janga^uge 
skills. Trdubleshooter II helps the student ^to deyelpp 
"a simple but effective strategy for structural analysi^^^^ 
further develops vocabulary and^ -moves on to develop 
more effective comprehension of contextual mater^^ 
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C. Sample prescription for one Learner 

From the interpreted' data, it was determined that this 
learner could benefit from exercises dealing specifically 
wilth language struc.ture and meaning, vocabulary development., 
and constant recreational reading. 

Language Structure and Meaning 

1. ^ .Select a short selec tlonJCabqut two pagei^. from^t^ _ 

most current Hew York Times Magazine* Tape record 
yourself readl.ng. the selection orally... Xisten to the 
selection and underline your variations from th.e printed 
text. 

2. Take the cloze exercise fx.om your folder and work 
through it. Then discuss your coiaple'ted exercise with 
the instructor. 

Vocabulary Development 

1* Take the structural analysis packet f rpia your folder and: 
work through Exercise I, Prefixes that are Negative^ 
Af.ter completing this page, select a. peer and tel:! him 
why your words are placed in the appropriate column. 

2. Take the book Word Study by Smith, et. al. an^ Work 
through "Lesson One: Prefixes Discuss your paper with 
the Instructor. 

3. Take the context clues packet from your folder and work 
through Exercise I. Plan to diSctoLSs your answers v ^h tl 
large group. 
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'llecreational Heading 

1. Continue to read your selected-Tiovel during the 
Uninterrupted Sustained Silent Reading^i-CjPL?^ 

2-. Outside of class read the newspaper and/or your tavori'te 
magasine daily. 
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D. Study and Instructional Techniques 

Study Techniques are many and varied. Five similar 
higher level ones are SQ3R (Robiiison, 1961) , OARWET (Norman 
and -Nornian, 1976), PQ4R (Manzo, 1969) , ^QRST (West , 197:4^ -- 
and SQRQCQ. While OARWET and SQ3R tends to be suited -fox 
overall prose textbook type material, PQ4R is for ihf ormationaa 
chapters- in various, content area_textko.oks>^ EQRST ^Is ^d^^ 
content and SQRQCQ is more suited for math contents 

Sijice similarity amon^ th^ ti^chhiqued ^are great , :a 
brief description of three of the techniques will follow^ 

OARWET and SQ3R are two organized techniques used by 
learners to study various reading materials, e .g.^ textbooks , 
chapters in books, pamphlets,, etc* these^ techniqu^es incl^ 
six and five steps respectively. Each of the six letters 
in OARWET stands for one of the steps in this study techni:que. 
"0" directs learners ^to Overview the reading materifl i.e., 
read the chapter title(s) , read the chaptfex's subheadings, 
read the first ±wo paragraphs of the ehapeer and then, read 
the last two paragraphs. "A" directs learners: to Ask 
themselves questions about the chapter. If the chap:ter does 
net include questions, learners must' generate their own 
questions from the subheadings. "R" directs learners ±o 
Read the chapter with the overview and generated questions 
in mind. "W" directs learners to Write, notes as they read. 
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"E" directs learners to Evaluate the chapiter read or determine 
\the worth of the information presented therein* "T" directs 
learners to Test their knowledge and Under stranding of the 
chapiters read. 

SQ3R is similar to OARWET in that it directs learners to 
S^urvey, Question, Read, Recite, and Review, their reading 
material* The first step is to conduct a survey or an 
overview of the chapter; second, genera:te questio.n. .abdXt J : _ 
the chapter; third, read the chapter vith questions in mind; 
fourth, recite or write out answers to the questions and other 
1cn6wledg^e gained^ fxom reading;— and ^ifeth-iv^reH^^^^^ 
to make certain that the ch*apter has been uhfierstpod. 

Another package of study techniques is the j?Q4R* PQAR ; 
is a variation of SQ3R. It 

is applicable to the reading of informational 
chapters in science, health, history, civics, 
...geography, sociology, economics^ philosophy, 
journalism, . . .music appreciation^ .art 
appreciation, art history and other courses ^ 
and in English when the chapters are expository 
(Thomas and Robinson, 19 72). 

The PQ4R steps requires readers to Freview, Question. Read, 

Reflect, Recite and Review.' The process is ve5y_.sjLiailAr_to_ 

• OARWET and SQ3R. 

A note. PQRST stands for Preview, J^uestioh, Read, 
S^ummarize, Test. SQRQCQ stands for purvey, Question, ReRead, 
Jg^uestion, jCorapute, Question. 

In addition to the five techniques noted above, API 
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ericpurages the use of cloze and Reciprocal Questioning 
<ReQ.uest) procedures. These procedures do force learners to 
deal with different language structures or basic linguistic 
elekehts as they essay ti) .-^.ob.t.ain meaning from the printed 
page. One key to obtaining meaning for learners appear to 
be embodied in their ability to interact with and/or 
understand the langauge structure of written material* 
Cloze^ and ReQuest f orces a type of in teracMoh -between- - 
reader and written text that would prgbaLbly not be f ourid^ in 
uninterrupted reading. As readers use these procedures they ^ 

try harder to comprehend or make- sense out of: the text.. 

♦ _ _ 

These procedures enhances th e make sense at temp t.. Poiloving 
Is a Brief d'escrip:tion of each procednrg> ~ -.-.-^.^^^-^^^^^^^.^-^^^^^^y 
^Cloze is" a procedure whereby words are deleted from a 
written passage and the reader reads and fills in the missing 
words by using clues from the remaining context. Usually 
every 5th, 8th or 10th word is deleted from the passage to 

be read. Occasionally, words are deleted depending on 

♦ - * • 

purpose for reading. For example. If a learner' constantly 
has difficulty x^ith particular concepts in a certain content 
area, passages with key words for those concepts may be 
deleted. The learner will read the passage and fill In 
the exact word or a synonym for the missing word. Discussion 
of the passage with the instructor is the next step. Here 
the learner explains why he choose particular words for the 
missing words in the passage. This discussion serves as an: 

1 
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aid for further undersf tanding and clarifying of the passage 
as well as vocabulary development. 

The ReQuest procedure like cloze forces the learner and 
instructor to pay close attention to context clues This ^ _ 
procedure initially offers equal par.ticipatipn in^ reading 
the same passages to learners and instructors. Speciiicaily , 
this procedure shows learners how to criticcally Jthink and 
formulate questions. First the learner, and instructor 
take copies of the passage to be read* Second, they both, 
read the first sentence of the passage silently.. The learner 
is told to ask the instructor questions about^the sentence - 
try to ask questions that the instructor might ask. Third, 
the instructor answers the quest ions ,reph^^^^ 

when necessary. Fourth, learner and instructor reads 'second 
sentence. This time the instructor asks the learner apprqplriat 
questions about the sentence and further require him to 
integrate thoughts from the first and second^ sentences. This 
procedure continues until the learner can read the first 
paragraph, demonstrate literal understanding, and formulate 
a purpose for completing the remainder of the passage. 
Throughout the interaction learners should be encouraged to 
ask appropriate questions - so, the instructor as a model 
is^cruciai to this procedure (Scheii, 1972). 

Supplemental to knowing how to study is knowing how to 
read. Should the learner read everything very fast, very 
slow or average? If efficient readers are to be developed. 
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jit will be necessary to inform them of the need" to become 
flexible, l^e., adjust their reading rate to the task at 
hand.. Thomas and Robinson (1972) suggests the following 
four apiprpachea for reading rates: (1) Very Rapid about 
400-600 wpm is for light, easy, fast moying._ fiction; (2> 
Rapid — about 350-400 wpm is for fairly easy materials; \ 
C3) Average about 250-^350 wpm is for such materials as 
magazine articles, travel books, chapters, dn. so:cial studies; 
texts and novels; C4) Slow and Careful — - about :50-250 
wpm is for reading materials with difficult concepts and 
vocabulary, for thorough reading of technical materials, ^ 
and for reading to retain every detail* 

API accepts the flexibility notion and encourages 
instructors to guide learners to identify their purpose 
for reading selected material., note the difficulty of the 
material and their familiarity with the concepts, it presetits 
then decide which approach will be apprapriate for reading 
the material. Use that approach. A caution#, Reading, rates 
may change while reading certain materials, e.g^. > chapters/:^ 
paragrap.hs ,^_etc..^-^ Xhds- is— ap-p^ro^pxiate when the learner 
remembers his purpose for reading. Again, reading rates 
must be adjusted to fit the reading task sit hand. 

To summarize, several study techniques and: approaches 
to instruction as well as notes on reading rates have been 
presented for the users consideration* This in no way 
attempts to eliminate other approaches to Instruction that 
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may be hiBlpful to learners in clinical settings. In fact 
API welcomes the inclusion of such techniques as Herberts 
<19 70) "structured overview" model, Hafner (1977) and 
Burmeister*s (1974) approaches or guides to studying 
particular types of materials as well as the many 
other suggestions found in professional (e.gi , IRA Journals 
^NCT^ Journals), and non-professional (e.g.> New York T±mes,y 
non-print media) materials. 
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